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APOLOGIA 


The  consequences  of  not  dying  in  due 
season  are  sometimes  very  surprising.  Be¬ 
cause  I  am  the  oldest  living  summer  inhab¬ 
itant  of  Northeast  Harbor,  I  find  myself 
ordered  to  write  its  history ! 

It  happened  in  this  way.  Because  I  mis¬ 
understood  what  the  clock  said,  I  found 
myself,  one  Sunday  forenoon,  in  an  almost 
empty  church.  And,  because  the  congre¬ 
gation  at  large  would  not  arrive  for  some 
time,  two  ladies  took  advantage  of  my  help¬ 
less  condition  and  insisted  that,  because  I 
had  known  the  colony  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
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tury,  therefore  I  must  write  its  story.  And 
because,  before  they  had  finished  their  ex¬ 
hortation,  the  impending  entry  of  the  clergy 
and  choir  hindered  my  expounding  the  en¬ 
tire  inappropriateness  of  the  idea,  I  was  lost, 
and  could  only  surrender,  and  promise  some¬ 
thing .  Was  a  man  ever  before  driven  into 
writing  a  book  by  taking  such  an  advantage 
of  the  sanctuary?  Never,  I  am  very  sure. 

But  history  it  cannot  be;  for  history 
means  proved  and  verified  facts .  And  to 
look  up  and  verify  facts  is  a  task  for  which 
I  have  neither  time  nor  opportunity  nor  in¬ 
clination.  Reminiscences,  perhaps,  they  may 
be.  For  they  are  not  tied  to  sordid  proof. 
They  concern  only  your  recollections  about 
facts — and  that  is  quite  another  matter. 

Thus  if  I  recall  Mr.  A.  as  building  his 
house  before  Mr.  B.  built  his,  and  Mr.  B. 
rises  in  wrath  to  say  that  he  did  not  follow 
Mr.  A.,  I  simply  reply — “My  dear  sir,  I 
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never  said  you  did;  I  merely  said  that  was 
the  way  I  recollected  its  happening.  You 
are  right,  of  course/'  And  that  ends  it. 

So  anybody  who  objects  to  my  memories, 
or  to  those  of  others  sent  me  to  disclose, 
must  bear  this  distinction  clearly  in  mind. 
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MOUNT  DESERT  ISLAND 


Few  persons  realize  what  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  creation  Mount  Desert  is.  I  mean  lit¬ 
erally  extra-ordinary.  For  almost  all  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  States  is  pain¬ 
fully  ‘  ‘ordinary' ' — one  of  the  most  uninter¬ 
esting  coasts  in  the  world.  From  Cape  Ann 
to  Mexico  the  shores  are  deadly  dull  and  flat, 
with  miles  on  miles  of  sand  and  marsh, 
worthless  to  mankind  save  as  it  meets  the 
sea  and  becomes  a  beach  for  the  people  to 
play  on.  But  this  one  island  is  the  exception. 

Some  aeons  ago,  before  memory  existed, 
when  our  earth  had  so  far  cooled  and  shrunk 
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that  it  found  its  hardened  skin  too  large  for 
it,  and  made  this  skin  shrink  till  it  fitted 
again  by  the  simple  process  of  wrinkling  it 
up  in  spots — at  some  such  time,  it  wrinkled 
up  Green  Mountain  and  its  attendant  hills, 
and  left  them  as  they  stand  today.  But  not 
where  they  stand  today  with  reference  to  the 
sea.  They  were  probably  well  inland. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  this  whole  north¬ 
ern  coast  has  sunk  greatly  in  comparatively 
recent  geological  times;  and  it  has  been  the 
good  fortune  of  this  little  group  of  hills  to 
settle  just  far  enough  to  make  it  an  island, 
and  to  let  the  sea  leak  into  one  of  its  lakes 
and  form  Somes  Sound,  while  leaving  the 
outer  hills  enough  above  water  to  form  Sut¬ 
ton  and  the  Cranberry  Isles,  and  thus  give 
us  sheltered  inland  waters  to  sail  on. 

So  here  this  happy  cluster  of  granite  hills 
stands,  the  only  mountainous  bit  of  shore 
on  our  whole  Atlantic  Coast, 

That  is  an  agreeable  fact  to  begin  with. 
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EARLY  SETTLERS 


Before  the  time  of  any  personal  recollec¬ 
tions  can  be  reached,  three  classes  of  inhabit¬ 
ants  came  on  the  scene,  and  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten: — the  Indians,  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
early  settlers. 

The  Indians,  who  called  Mt.  Desert 
'‘Great  Crab  Island”  in  allusion  to  its  shape, 
seem  to  have  made  it  more  a  place  to  visit  for 
feasts  of  shellfish  than  a  permanent  resi¬ 
dence;  though  there  are  legends  of  an  old 
chief  who  lived  on  what  is  now  “Manches¬ 
ter  Point”  and  made  himself  a  lively  factor 
to  be  reckoned  with  by  the  whites.  But 
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these  legends  are  all  set  out  at  length  in  the 
books  which  have  been  written  about  the 
island,  and  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat 
them  here. 

It  would  be  equally  superfluous  to  repeat 
the  history  of  the  Jesuits'  short  and  tragic 
experience  on  the  meadow  across  the  sound 
that  still  bears  their  name.  The  story  has 
been  told  many  times  and  can  be  read  in 
these  histories. 

But  of  the  early  settlers  who  came,  not  to 
pray  and  convert,  but  to  fish  and  farm,  no 
record  is  known  to  exist  in  any  printed  form. 

So  it  is  worth  while  to  recite  some  origi¬ 
nal  testimony,  set  out  by  Mrs.  Phillips,  a 
member  of  one  of  our  old  families,  in  a 
paper  written  by  her  for  a  Club  meeting. 

She  writes: — 

“The  first  permanent  settler  at  Northeast  Har¬ 
bor,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  John  Manchester, 
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who  settled  at  Manchester  Point  as  early  as  1775. 
His  son,  John  Manchester,  2nd,  was  my  mother’s 
grandfather.  He  often  told  his  grandchildren 
stories  of  the  hardship  and  privation  the  family 
suffered  in  those  early  years  here.  Those  were 
Revolutionary  times.  One  story  I  remember  hear¬ 
ing  from  my  mother: — An  English  ship  was  an¬ 
chored  near  the  mouth  of  the  sound  for  some  time, 
and  one  day  a  boatload  of  men  came  ashore  and 
made  a  raid  on  the  Manchester  home.  Mr.  Man¬ 
chester  had  gone  hunting,  so  was  not  at  home  to 
remonstrate.  They  took  the  oxen  and  cows,  drove 
them  down  on  the  beach,  and  there  killed  and 

quartered  them  and  took  them  away  to  their  ship, 

hides  and  all.  Then,  not  being  satisfied  with  that, 
they  took  all  of  their  potatoes  and  other  stores 

which  they  had  provided  for  their  winter  use.  And 
to  complete  their  cruelty  they  wantonly  destroyed 
all  their  cooking  utensils  and  told  them  They  could 
starve.’  However,  there  was  one  young  cow  which 
had  strayed  away  that  the  men  did  not  get,  and 
Mr.  Manchester  was  fortunate  in  having  his  gun 
with  him,  which  served  him  to  good  purpose  later, 
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when  a  moose  came  out  of  the  woods  one  day  and 
started  to  swim  across  the  sound.  He,  with  his 
good  wife,  ran  for  their  canoe  and  started  in  pur¬ 
suit,  she  with  the  paddle  and  he  with  his  trusty 
flint-lock  ready.  They  came  back  victorious  and 
their  larder  was  replenished.  So,  with  the  help  of 
the  milk  from  the  cow,  with  fish  and  clams  and 
with  game  from  the  forest,  they  lived  through  the 
long  winter.  I  cannot  give  the  exact  year  of  this 
occurrence,  but  we  have  the  record  that  Mr.  Man¬ 
chester  served  in  Machias  four  months  in  Capt. 
Stephen  Smith’s  company  in  1775. 

Their  first  homes  were,  of  course,  crude  and 
rough,  but  as  years  went  by  and  the  settlers  had 
cleared  the  land  and  made  some  progress  in  farm¬ 
ing  and  fishing  and  taking  their  supplies  of  wood 
and  lumber,  fish  and  farming  products,  to  the 
westward  markets,  bringing  back  supplies  in  re¬ 
turn  for  their  labor,  they  were  able  to  build  better 
houses  and  to  have  more  comforts.” 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  our  lands  were 
once  covered  with  solid  forest,  many  of  the 
trees  large  enough  for  heavy  timber.  Yet 


here  is  the  way  Mr.  A.  C.  Savage  describes 
it: — 


“My  grandfather  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  year  1756.  He  came  to  this  country 
in  a  ship  as  a  sailor  in  1775,  married  Sarah  Dol- 
liver  in  Marblehead;  moved  to  Mt.  Desert  in  1798. 
He  built  some  kind  of  a  log  cabin  on  the  east  side 
of  Harbor  Brook,  where  my  father  was  born  in 
1801.  At  that  time  the  land  was  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  timber,  the  path  from  Northeast 
to  Seal  being  marked  by  blazed  trees. 

In  the  winter  of  1812-1813,  my  uncles,  Peter 
and  Timothy  Smallidge,  got  out  a  lot  of  logs  and 
yarded  them  in  the  brook,  just  above  where  the 
bridge  now  is.  In  June,  1813,  the  English  ship, 
‘Tenedos/  was  lying  at  anchor  near  Bear  Island. 
Uncle  Peter  and  Uncle  Timothy,  with  my  father, 
started  to  tow  the  logs  to  Somesville,  but  they  were 
intercepted  by  the  enemy.  The  logs  were  cut 
adrift  and  they  were  taken  on  board  the  enemy’s 
ship  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  were  kept  until  after 
the  battle  of  Norwood  Cove.” 
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Let  us  call  another  later  witness: — 

Mr.  Abram  Gilpatrick,  a  member  of  an¬ 
other  of  our  old  families,  who  states  that  he 
is  nearing  seventy,  but  who  steps  as  if  nearer 
seventeen,  gives  the  following  picture  of  the 
situation  sixty  years  ago: — 

“In  1870  and  for  some  time  after,  as  I  can  very 
well  remember,  there  were  only  seventeen  houses 
from  Asticou  Inn  clear  around  to  the  Halle  Cot¬ 
tage  near  the  Golf  Ground.  The  families  occupy¬ 
ing  these  houses  were : — 

A.  C.  Savage,  who  lived  opposite  Asticou  Inn 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Harbor  Cottage  and 
is  owned  by  Luther  Phillips,  a  grandson  of 
A.  C.  Savage. 

Mrs.  Climena  Savage,  mother  of  A.  C.  Sav¬ 
age.  Her  house  was  on  the  site  of  the  Asticou 

Inn. 

William  Roberts,  whose  house  was  in  the  field 
just  west  of  Asticou  Inn. 

Franklin  Roberts,  who  was  Josephine  Ober’s 
father,  owned  the  house  which  is  on  the  cor- 
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ner  near  the  electric  light  station  and  which 
Mr.  Kimball  has  recently  remodelled. 

Charles  Frazier,  who  lived  directly  across  the 
road  from  the  Bucklin  home. 

Daniel  Kimball,  wThose  home  was  on  the  site 
of  the  Kimball  House. 

Thomas  Smallidge,  an  uncle  to  Stephen 
Smallidge.  His  house  now  belongs  to  Mrs. 
Lincoln  Godfrey. 

James  Gilpatrick,  whose  house  was  on  the  site 
of  the  Rock  End  Hotel.  This  house  was 
moved  to  the  north  and  is  known  as  the  Fait 
Cottage  No.  2. 

S.  N.  Gilpatrick,  who  lived  at  the  Tea 
Garden. 

Nathan  Smallidge,  whose  house  is  known  as 
the  Sam  Smallidge  house. 

Captain  Sans  Whitmore,  whose  house  has  re¬ 
cently  been  remodelled  by  Mrs.  Odman. 

Captain  Thomas  Manchester.  His  house  was 
next  to  Mrs.  Odman’s.  This  house  was  moved 
across  the  road  and  made  into  two  houses, 
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Manson  Manchester’s  and  Lora  Whitmore’s. 

Thomas  Fennelly,  whose  house  still  stands  on 
the  corner  of  Manchester  and  Summit  Roads. 

Major  Manchester.  His  house  was  located  on 
Manchester’s  Point  just  west  of  the  Scull 
Cottage  near  the  shore.  Part  of  it  was  moved 
across  the  road  and  forms  a  part  of  the  R.  S. 
Pierrepont  house. 

Joseph  Stanley,  who  lived  opposite  the 
Knowles  Cottage. 

Jonah  Corson,  who  lived  about  where  the 
USTalle  Cottage  is.  This  house  was  bought  by 
Mrs.  Knowles  and  moved  to  the  junction  of 
Millbrook  and  Manchester  Roads. 

Josiah  Smallidge,  whose  house  was  on  the 
site  of  the  brick  schoolhouse  and  has  been 
moved  across  the  road  and  made  into  two 
houses. 

The  early  houses  of  the  village  were  low  posted, 
one  and  one-half  story  houses,  a  good  deal  the  style 
of  the  Tea  Garden  and  the  Sam  Smallidge  house. 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  out  which  house  was 
built  first,  but  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  old 
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part  of  the  K.  S.  Pierrepont  house  is  the  oldest 
building  now  standing  and  the  Tea  Garden,  the 
Smallidge  house  and  the  Fennelly  house  are  the 
only  ones  which  have  not  been  built  over.  The  Tea 
Garden  is  the  oldest  of  these  three.” 

Nowadays  the  people  of  the  town  earn 
their  living  on  the  spot  by  caring  in  multi¬ 
tudinous  ways  for  the  summer  residents — a 
most  satisfactory  reciprocal  exchange  of 
values.  But  in  the  old  days  it  was  quite 
otherwise.  They  raised  all  they  could  from 
land  and  beast  for  their  own  use,  but  all 
ready  money  came  from  more  or  less  distant 
ventures  on  the  sea,  accompanied  by  all  the 
risks  that  must  attend  those  who  sail  the 
ocean  in  small  vessels.  Mr.  Gilpatrick  thus 
describes  it: — 

“When  I  was  a  boy,  people  made  their  living 
chiefly  by  fishing  and  farming.  There  were  not 
more  than  three  or  four  horses  in  the  whole  village. 
Everyone  had  from  one  to  si_x  cows  and  almost 
everyone  raised  hens,  sheep  and  pigs.  My  father 
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used  to  kill  two  large  hogs  every  fall  .  ,  .  He 
usually  killed  a  beef  creature  and  some  sheep,  thus 
laying  in  a  supply  for  winter. 

Almost  everyone  kept  sheep.  We  always  raised 
them.  In  the  spring  we  sheared  the  sheep,  washed 
the  wool  and  put  it  out  in  the  field  to  dry ;  then  we 
cut  the  soiled  wool  off  and  sent  the  rest  to  the  mills 
in  Somesville  to  be  carded.  It  came  back  in  rolls 
which  my  mother  spun  for  knitting  and  weaving. 
We  have  the  old  loom  on  which  my  grandmother 
and  mother  wove  cloth.  Practically  all  the  clothes 
which  we  children  had  were  made  from  cloth 
woven  from  the  wool  of  our  own  sheep.  Other 
families  living  here  in  the  village  brought  my 
mother  their  own  wool  for  her  to  spin  and  weave 
for  them.  We  sometimes  had  the  wool  colored  in 
Somesville.  There  used  to  be  four  kinds,  the 
white,  black,  sheep’s-gray  and  a  brown,  something 
the  color  of  copper. 

Some  of  the  young  girls  went  away  to  Salmon 
Falls  and  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  to  work  in  the 
mills.  Some  of  them  taught  school.  The  young 
men  used  to  go  to  sea.” 
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The  young  people  who  play  tennis  on 
the  court  at  the  head  of  the  little  bay  that 
nestles,  round  the  corner,  on  the  west  side 
of  Gilpa trick's  cove,  have  little  idea  that  this 
spot  once  resounded  with  the  noise  of  the 
ship-builders'  adze  and  hammer  and  calk¬ 
ing-mallet.  Yet  here,  as  old  residents  tell 
us,  was  built  one,  at  least,  of  the  forty  or 
fifty  vessels  constructed  on  the  shores  of  this 
island.  Mr.  Gilpatrick  tells  us  of  their 
voyages: — 

“ About  the  middle  of  April  a  small  fleet  of  ves¬ 
sels  would  start  from  here  for  the  Madeline 
Islands,  down  towards  Nova  Scotia,  and  load  up 
with  salt  herring  which  they  brought  here.  The 
fish  were  taken  out  of  the  vessel  and  put  in  what  is 
known  as  ‘soakers/  large  square  boxes  about  ten 
feet  wide  and  fifteen  feet  long  with  holes  bored  all 
over  them.  The  boxes  were  towed  to  shore  and 
well  shaken  in  order  to  get  the  scales  off  the  fish. 
Then  the  fish  were  strung  on  sticks  and  hung  in 
the  smoke-houses  over  fires  built  on  the  ground. 
It  would  take  weeks  to  smoke  the  fish.  Some  time 
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in  September  the  herring  were  boxed  and  shipped 
away.  I  recently  found  an  old  stencil  which  my 
father  had  to  mark  these  herring  boxes — ‘Mount 
Desert  Scaled  Herring — S.  N.  G.’ 

Vessels  also  went  to  Labrador  and  loaded  with 
*  salt  fish.  These  were  brought  here  and  salted 
again  and  then  dried  in  the  fish  houses,  and 
shipped  away  to  Boston.  I  remember  seeing  five 
little  vessels  at  Gilpatrick  Wharf  at  one  time.  My 
father  used  to  ‘make’  most  of  the  fish  here  (that 
is  what  we  called  the  drying  of  fish).  These  ves¬ 
sels  were  owned  by  men  of  this  locality.  My  father 
owned  an  interest  in  two  of  them,  the  ‘Vixen’  and 
the  ‘Harriet  Newell.’  ” 

There  is  one  business  which  he  describes 
that  we  are  well  rid  of.  The  porgy  (g  hard, 
sometimes  spelled  pogy)  is  a  fish  that  has 
almost,  if  not  quite,  vanished;  and  its  demise 
is  one  of  the  few  sea  tragedies  that  we  can 
regard  with  resignation. 

“The  porgy  business  was  carried  on  to  quite  an 
extent  at  one  time.  Porgies  are  fish  something  like 
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a  shad,  and  there  used  to  be  an  abundance  of  them 
in  these  waters.  A  number  of  people  made  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  catching  them,  here  in  Northeast,  at 
Baker’s  Island,  at  Egg  Rock,  and  at  Schooner 
Head.  Captain  Nathan  Smallidge  had  a  Porgy 
press  on  the  shore  right  in  front  of  the  spot  where 
Mrs.  Parkman’s  cottage  now  stands.  The  porgies 
were  netted,  brought  ashore  and  put  in  a  large  iron 
kettle  and  cooked.  After  being  cooked,  they  were 
‘pitched’  into  a  huge  vat  which  hung  in  a  large 
wooden  frame.  A  cover  fitted  inside  the  vat  and 
this  cover  could  be  pressed  down  by  means  of  a 
jackscrew  in  the  frame  holding  the  vat.  The  cover 
was  screwed  down  to  jam  the  oil  from  the  fish. 
The  oil  ran  into  a  hogshead.  Through  a  spicket  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hogshead,  the  water  was  drawn 
off  and  the  oil  was  barreled  and  shipped  away. 
This  oil  was  used  as  paint  oil  and  for  various 
things.  The  bones,  scales,  etc.,  left  from  the  fish 
after  the  oil  was  taken  out  was  called  ‘porgy  chum’ 
and  made  an  excellent  fertilizer.” 

When  one  coasts  along  the  carefully 
tended  shores  of  our  settlement,  it  is  hard  to 
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visualize  the  picture  Mr.  Gilpatrick  paints 
of  these  same  shores  in  1870: — 


“I  can  well  remember  bow  tbe  shore  used  to 
look  from  Manchester’s  Point  around  to  Dr. 
Eliot’s.  At  Manchester’s  Point  near  the  Indian 
Head  Cottage  there  was  a  wharf,  fish  house,  and 
smoke  house  owned  by  Major  Manchester.  Cap¬ 
tain  Thomas  Manchester  had  two  fish  houses  and 
a  smoke  house  where  the  coal  wharf  now  is.  Cap¬ 
tain  Sans  Whitmore  had  a  small  wharf  and  build¬ 
ing  just  south  of  the  coal  dock.  My  father  had 
four  fish  houses  and  a  smoke  house  Avhere  the  Rock 
End  Dock  now  is.  Daniel  Kimball  had  a  store  and 
smoke  house  just  below  the  Clifton  Dock.  Horace 
Roberts  had  a  little  wharf  and  building  at  the  head 
of  the  harbor  and  Captain  Savage  had  a  smoke 
house  at  his  shore  where  the  Asticou  Boat  Slip  is. 
Thomas  Wasgatt  had  a  smoke  house  on  the  Curtis 
shore.  Captain  Thomas  Savage  had  a  smoke  house 
at  Dr.  Eliot’s  shore.  In  Seal  Harbor,  Cranberry 
Island,  Southwest  Harbor  and  Somesville,  there 
were  smoke  houses  all  along  the  shores  as  there 
were  here.” 
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The  life  of  a  small  village  of  that  day, 
before  the  advent  of  movies  and  radios,  was 
necessarily  rather  quiet;  but  there  were, 
nevertheless,  certain  gala  occasions,  and  chief 
among  them  were  the  launchings  of  the  ves¬ 
sels,  when  the  “birth  of  the  ship”  was  duly 
,  celebrated. 

On  one  occasion  birth  and  death  came 
very  close  to  conflict,  as  Mrs.  Ansel  Man¬ 
chester  pictures  the  situation. 

“The  day  set  for  the  launching  of  vessels  was 
one  of  eager  anticipation  among  the  inhabitants. 
The  family  of  the  builder  sent  invitations  to 
friends  far  and  near  and  a  sumptuous  dinner  was 
prepared. 

Here  is  a  story  which  my  mother  told  of  a 
launching  at  Pretty  Marsh  of  one  of  Reuben  Free¬ 
man’s  vessels.  My  mother,  who  was  a  niece  of  Mrs. 
Freeman,  went  a  few  days  previous  to  assist  in 
preparations  for  the  dinner,  which  we  will  assume 
consisted  of  beans  and  brown  bread  baked  in  the 
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brick  oven,  boiled  bam,  vegetables,  and  condiments 
galore,  Indian  Pudding,  pumpkin  pie  and  dough¬ 
nuts. 

At  about  that  time  Mrs.  Freeman’s  father,  who 
had  lived  at  Beech  Hill,  passed  away,  and  it  so 
happened  that  the  family  arranged  for  the  funeral 
for  the  same  day  on  which  the  launching  was  to 
take  place.  What  were  they  to  do?  Invitations 
were  already  sent  for  the  launching ;  it  was  out  of 
the  question  for  Mr.  Freeman  to  attend  the  last 
sad  rites  of  his  father-in-law.  Mrs.  Freeman  must 
go,  but  how  could  the  dinner  be  served  without 
her  ?  After  due  reflection  he  assured  her,  ‘Kachel 
and  I  can  serve  the  dinner.’  The  day  came,  Mr. 
Freeman  harnessed  the  old  horse  into  the  ‘One 
Hoss  Shay’  and  Mrs.  Freeman  and  her  sister, 
Judith,  started  for  Beech  Hill.  Hardly  had  they 
left  the  yard  when  the  whippletree  broke,  causing 
an  outburst  from  Mr.  Freeman — he  may  have  used 
language  not  to  be  found  in  Holy  Writ.  However, 
he  controlled  his  passion,  repaired  damages  and 
once  more  the  sisters  wended  their  way. 

The  launching  and  dinner  progressed,  each  of 
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which  proved  a  great  success.  The  friends,  on  tak¬ 
ing  their  departure,  felt  that  they  had  spent  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  days  possible.  The  sisters  re¬ 
turned,  the  excitement  of  the  day  still  prevailed — 
a  day  long  to  be  remembered  in  the  Freeman 
household.” 

So  much  for  the  early  settlers.  They  were 
a  hard-working  race,  and  deserved  all  the 
pleasures  they  could  get,  whether  from 
launchings  or  from  other  joys. 

Let  us  turn  to  later  times. 
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NORTHEAST  IN  THE  EIGHTIES 


My  first-hand  knowledge  of  Northeast 
Harbor  came  in  1882. 

It  was  a  very  primitive  spot.  A  cottage 
now  standing  near  the  Kimball  House, 
joined  to  another  cottage  of  the  same  size, 
and  the  whole  painted  white,  formed  the 
Kimball  House  of  that  day,  run  by  the 
father  of  the  present  proprietor.  The  ‘  'bath' ' 
consisted  of  a  new  wooden  wash  tub,  found 
at  the  village  store  and  filled  by  water  car¬ 
ried  up  by  hand  from  a  well — a  well  which 
played  an  important  part  in  the  later  his¬ 
tory  of  the  town. 
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The  ‘Village  store' ’  stood  on  the  beach, 
near  the  cottage  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Pier, 
and  was  owned  and  run  by  one  of  the  sons 
of  Mr.  Kimball.  It  afterwards  migrated 
inland,  like  many  other  things,  to  the  spot 
which  afterward  became  the  “village  street' ’ 
of  today.  The  only  summer  cottage  then 
built  (now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Dickey)  was 
that  of  Bishop  Doane,  who  had  come  the 

year  before,  and  was  the  first  “Westerner" 
in  the  village  proper,  though  President  Eliot 
had  terminated  his  annual  cruisings  and 
campings  a  year  or  so  earlier,  and  built  a 
house  on  the  cliffs  (where  he  lived  for  many 
years  afterward),  even  before  Mr.  Curtis 
settled  by  the  harbor  shore.  But  because 
this  was  out  of  the  village,  it  was  always  a 
moot  point  between  them  who  was  the  “first 
settler."  The  rest  of  the  village  was  as 
described  by  Mr.  Gilpatrick — perhaps  a 
dozen  or  more  scattered  houses. 
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The  only  ‘ 'wharf'  was  a  small  structure 
where  Spurling's  Dock  now  stands,  and  only 
small  steamers  could  come  to  it.  Visitors 
by  water  took  the  ‘Trank  Jones"  at  Port¬ 
land,  landed  at  Southwest  Harbor,  and  were 
rowed  over  in  a  skiff. 

The  next  summer  a  cottage  was  built  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Gardiner  on  the  hill 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Milliken,  whose  present 
house  is  the  sum  of  many  additions  to  the 
original  cottage.  A  photograph  of  the  time 
shows  most  of  this  hill  as  a  mere  stump- 
field,  recently  cut  over  and  burned.  The 
place  today  is  a  wonderful  example  of  what 
time  and  planting  can  do. 

A  short  cut  across  what  later  became  Mr. 
Moorfield  Storey's  lot,  enabled  Mrs.  Gar¬ 
diner  to  reach  the  Bishop's  house,  “Magnum 
Donum,"  easily,  and  see  her  father  con¬ 
stantly;  and  over  this  same  path  the  children 
flocked  to  the  “pier,"  which  consisted  of  a 
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high  projecting  ledge  in  the  little  cove  south 
of  the  church.  This  was  not  a  landing  for 
the  sloops,  which  were  kept  in  the  harbor, 
or  in  Gilpatrick's  Cove,  but  only  for  the 
fleet  of  row  boats  of  various  sizes.  These 
were  in  constant  use,  for,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  now,  in  those  days  we  really  did  row 
daily,  and  often  for  long  distances.  The 
Flagship  of  this  fleet  was  the  “Only,”  the 
Bishop's  favorite  craft.  He  was  not  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  sailor  and  preferred  to  be  rowed 
by  his  “crew,”  consisting  always,  when  they 
grew  old  enough,  of  his  grandchildren. 
There  were  suspicions  that  sometimes  the 
crew  had  youthful  plans  of  their  own  and 
were  not  very  enthusiastic  when  they  heard 
the  “call  to  oars.”  But  they  never  failed  to 
respond. 

The  summer  life  was  very  simple,  but 
very  agreeable.  Picnics  were  the  order  of 
the  day;  sometimes  by  buckboard  to  hill  or 
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to  lake,  more  often  by  water  to  Sutton,  for 
lunch  on  the  beach,  or  to  Great  Cranberry 
to  watch  the  surf.  The  lunch  itself  was  as 
simple  as  the  rest  of  it.  President  Eliot's 
ideal  of  a  proper  repast  on  a  walk  was  a 
sandwich  carried  in  each  walker’s  pocket; 
and  this  remained  his  habit  all  his  life.  The 
rest  of  us  were  not  always  so  Spartan.  But 
if  anyone  wanted  a  hot  dish,  he  cooked  it 
himself  over  a  fire  in  the  open.  The  day  of 
the  hot  masterpieces  of  the  home  cook,  pro¬ 
duced  from  great  thermos  jars,  was  far  in 
the  future.  But  we  enjoyed  our  fires  and 
our  cooking  as  part  of  the  game. 

One  picnic  on  Sutton’s  rocky  beach  stands 
out  in  my  memory  as  of  yesterday.  I  was 
recently  engaged  and  always  took  the  lady 
on  these  nearby  water  trips  in  a  canoe,  a  craft 
with  which  we  were  both  very  familiar.  We 
landed  easily  enough  from  a  calm  sea;  but 
by  the  afternoon  a  swell  had  arisen  and  there 
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was  one  very  anxious  man  in  the  party. 
For,  while  launching  a  canoe  in  still  water  is 
perfectly  simple,  the  procedure  in  a  ground 
swell  is  much  more  complicated.  The  canoe 
must  be  launched  on  an  incoming  rush  of 
water,  and  held  there,  stern  on.  On  the  next 
lifting  you  hold  up  the  canoe  end  with  all 
your  strength,  to  prevent  its  being  crushed 
by  the  rocks  of  the  beach,  while  the  pas¬ 
senger  climbs  in,  crawls  to  the  bow  and  sits 
down  quickly  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe. 
The  next  time  the  canoe  is  lifted  by  the 
swell,  you  must  boldly  push  it  out,  and 
using  your  paddle  as  a  vaulting  pole,  jump 
and  land  and  kneel  in  the  stern,  all  in  one 
motion,  before  the  canoe  gets  beyond  your 
reach,  and  yet  is  far  enough  out  to  float  with 
your  added  weight. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  a 
casual  countenance  and  put  it  through.  I 
shudder  to  this  day  to  think  what  might 
have  happened.  Had  anything  gone  wrong, 
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would  the  assembled  relatives  and  friends 
have  decided  that  a  man  who  couldn’t  take 
better  care  of  a  lady  than  to  dump  her  into 
the  sea  at  45  degrees  Fahrenheit  was  not  fit 
to  take  care  of  a  wife,  and  have  appeared  in 
Church  to  forbid  the  bans?  Mercifully,  I 
never  knew  the  answer;  for  all  went  success¬ 
fully  and  in  due  sequence,  j 

But  it  was  not  all  outdoor  life.  There 
were  many  gay  supper  parties  at  our  houses, 
or  trips  to  the  head  of  the  Sound  for  Mrs. 
Somes’  "popovers,”  all  with  much  good 
talk  and  good  comradeship. 

And  that  simple  word  "supper”  brings 
to  mind  a  curious  bit  of  evidence  showing 
the  strength  of  Bishop  Doane’s  personal  in¬ 
fluence.  Bar  Harbor  early  graduated  from 
the  midday  dinners  and  country  suppers  of 
its  huge  caravansaries  and  of  its  first  sum¬ 
mer  folk,  and  settled  into  the  ways  of  that 
world  which  lunches  at  noontide  and  dines 
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at  night.  But  the  Bishop  was  very  strenu¬ 
ous  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  the  ‘  'Simple 
Life”  in  our  part  of  the  Island,  and  he  re¬ 
garded  the  apparently  innocent  late  dinner 
as  an  entering  wedge  of  city  life,  and  there¬ 
fore  as  a  corrupting  influence  to  be  kept  out. 
So  we  all  dutifully  followed  his  lead — some 
of  us  even  till  now — and  supper  it  was,  all 
through  our  colony.  To  be  sure,  there  may 
have  been,  even  then,  a  bit  of  camouflage 
about  it: — “Of  course,”  said  one  of  our 
most  brilliant  hostesses,  “of  course,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  put  my  soup  into  cups, 
and  call  it  supper,  to  please  the  Bishop,” — 
but,  all  the  same,  we  did  it,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Bishop's  wishes  is  still  traceable 
among  us  to  this  day,  some  score  of  years 
since  his  death.  New-comers,  to  whom  his 
name  is  but  a  faint  tradition,  may  un¬ 
ashamedly  invite  you  to  “dinner  at  eight,” 
but  I  suspect  that  the  majority  use  the  old 
shibboleth  still.  Possibly  there  is  a  touch 
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of  fraud  in  it.  Is  the  call  the  call  of  supper, 
but  the  food  the  food  of  dinner?  Perhaps, 
But  it's  a  pious  fraud,  that  shames  nobody, 
and  keeps  a  memory  alive. 

Such  were  our  simple  habits  as  we  settled, 
one  after  another,  on  our  various  favorite 
spots,  and  built  our  houses,  and  became 
'  'regular  summer  inhabitants/ ’  As  to  our 
land  titles,  few  lands  have  a  finer  pedigree 
than  ours:  “Aunt  Hannah’s  Pasture,”  for 
example,  no  longer  supports  its  cows  of  the 
eighties,  and  is  now  largely  overgrown  with 
trees  and  houses;  but  those  who  own  it 
have  only  some  six  main  deeds  between 
them  and  the  grant  from  his  “Most  Chris¬ 
tian  Majesty,  Louis,  King  of  France,  Pro¬ 
tector  of  the  Faithful,”  etc,,  etc.  Whether 
his  Majesty  had  any  title  to  grant  may  not 
be  quite  clear  to  historians,  but  it  satisfies 
the  conveyancers;  which  is  the  main  point, 
after  all.  And  if  the  monarchs  of  those 
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early  days  did  have  a  bad  habit  of  giving 
away  what  did  not  belong  to  them — well, 
the  defrauded,  if  there  were  any,  are  so  long 
dead  now,  that  we  can  do  nothing  about  it, 
and  may  as  well  sleep  on  our  acres  in  peace, 
safety,  and  good  conscience! 
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ROADS  AND  TRAVEL 


But  to  return  to  the  general  picture  and 
to  the  year  1882.  There  was  then  only  one 
good  road  from  Northeast  Harbor  to  Bar 
Harbor,  that  between  the  Hadlock  Ponds 
and  through  Brown  Mountain  Notch  north¬ 
ward  to  the  head  of  the  Sound,  where  it  met 
the  road  running  from  west  to  east,  by  the 
head  of  Eagle  Lake,  to  Bar  Harbor.  Trans¬ 
portation  was  by  many  buckboards,  and  a 
few  single-horsed  '  ‘buggies” — a  two  hours* 
trip  by  the  former  and  perhaps  an  hour  and 
a  half  by  the  latter. 

There  was  no  change  till  about  1895 
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when  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  was  a  skilled  engi¬ 
neer  by  profession,  built  for  Mr.  Cooksey, 
through  lands  owned  by  him,  the  road  now 
known  as  the  "Cooksey  Drive/ '  from  Seal 
Harbor  along  the  cliffs  and  through  the 
woods  toward  Bar  Harbor.  This  road  was 
a  revelation  to  the  dwellers  on  the  Island, 
for  up  till  this  time  the  roads  had  been  built 
in  the  usual  country  fashion,  up  hill  and 
down,  as  the  general  course  might  run,  and 
‘'repaired"  by  annual  scrapings  of  the  dirt 
from  the  gutters  into  the  middle.  But  people 
were  quick  to  learn,  and  every  road  built 
since  has  profited  by  this  lesson. 


A  few  years  later  the  somewhat  wild 
county  road  eastward  from  Seal  Harbor  was 
rebuilt  with  skillfully  made  grades  and  sur¬ 
faces,  and  this  relieved  the  travel  on  the 
Cooksey  Drive,  which  was  really  private 
property,  though  practically  open,  most  of 
the  time,  to  general  use. 
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Between  these  two  periods  came  Mrs. 
Gardiner  s  brilliant  project  of  a  road  along 
the  Sound,  dug  out  of  the  rocky  side  of 
Brown  Mountain.  Her  husband  laid  it  out, 
and  it  was  built  under  his  supervision,  a 
little  at  a  time,  as  subscriptions  came  in  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  now  called  the  “Sargeant 
Drive/'  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  S.  D.  Sargeant, 
one  of  the  early  summer  settlers. 

Finally,  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
built  the  Jordan's  Pond  Road,  from  Jor¬ 
dan's  Pond  to  the  County  Road  near  the 
head  of  Eagle  Lake,  for  motor  traffic. 

And  here  perhaps  is  the  place  to  say  the 
three  things  that  may  be  safely  said  about 
the  many  miles  of  roads,  for  horse-drawn 
vehicles  only,  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  has 
built  and  is  building,  partly  through  his 
own  lands  and  partly  through  the  lands  of 
Acadia  Park. 
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And  the  first  is  that  they  are  greatly  liked 
by  the  permanent  inhabitants,  because  of 
the  welcome  work  which  these  roads  give, 
and  by  some  of  the  older  summer  residents, 
who  enjoy  driving  on  them,  and  by  the 
young  in  the  saddle. 

And  the  second  is  that  they  are  greatly 
disliked  by  very  many  persons,  especially  by 
the  walking  and  climbing  groups,  because 
of  the  invasion  of  their  beloved  wildernesses, 
and  because  of  the  gashes  which  mar  the 
sides  of  the  mountains. 

And  the  third  thing  is  that,  a  generation 
from  now,  these  gashes  will  have  been 
largely  hidden  by  weathering  of  the  rocks 
and  by  the  growth  of  trees,  and  that  these 
feelings  will  have  been  largely  hidden  by  the 
years  that  will  have  flowed  over  them,  and 
that  these  roads  will  be  used  by  somebody 
in  some  way  or  another;  and  that  the  ques¬ 
tion,  by  whom,  and  how,  is  a  question  that 
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rests  on  the  knees  of  the  gods;  and  there  we 
can  best  leave  it. 

The  Island  and  the  Legislature  were  for 
several  years  the  scenes  of  combat  between 
the  automobile  and  the  horse — a  combat 
naturally  won  by  the  beast  with  the  steel 
skeleton  and  the  gasoline  lungs.  But  it  was 
a  brave  fight.  Many  of  us  thought — and 
some  of  us  still  think — that  one  large  island 
left  in  all  this  vast  continent,  where  one 
could  come  and  live  the  simple  life  of  ante- 
motor  days,  free  from  their  noise  and  smell 
and  risk,  might  not  be  an  excessive  propor¬ 
tion.  And  so,  we  propounded  this  view  to 
successive  town  meetings,  where  we  were 
successful,  and  to  successive  Legislatures, 
where  we  were  not  successful. 

The  fight  had  its  amusing  moments. 
President  Eliot,  who  always  came  with  us 
to  Augusta  for  the  hearings,  had  written  a 
book  extolling  the  many  beauties  of  the 
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Island,  “Sir,”  said  the  opposing  counsel, 
“would  you  hinder  the  millions  of  your  fel¬ 
low  countrymen,  traveling  by  motor,  from 
entering  the  Island  and  enjoying  those  beau¬ 
ties?”  The  honors  were  not  with  us  at  that 
moment. 

The  Legislature  was  moderately  favor¬ 
able,  but  they  could  not  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  powerful  automobile  associations,  who 
would  not  permit  such  a  precedent  to  be 
established.  So  motors  now  possess  the 
place  and  the  young  can  begin  a  dance  at 
Northeast  and  finish  it  at  Bar  Harbor,  which 
is  doubtless  a  great  gain — only  aged  in¬ 
habitants  are  not  expected  to  be  especially 
enthusiastic  about  it. 

In  any  event,  the  victory  was  most  com¬ 
plete  and  final;  for  no  one  who  has  become 
accustomed  to  thirty  odd  miles  an  hour  can 
ever  thereafter  be  persuaded  to  travel  behind 
a  horse — not  even  if  that  horse  were  Black 
Beauty  himself. 
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Such  were  the  approaches  by  land.  In  the 
early  days,  one  drove  over  these  roads  from 
Bar  Harbor  or  even  from  Ellsworth  in  a 
heavily  loaded  buckboard.  Now  we  come 
over  their  new  concrete  surface  in  the  rush¬ 
ing  motors.  A  far  cry  between  those  days 
and  this.  Y et  how  little  these  modern  trav¬ 
ellers  know  of  the  pleasure  of  driving  with 
Captain  Corson  and  his  horses,  in  the  old 
days,  or  with  Mr.  Herrick  in  the  new,  and 
listening  to  their  talk,  always  interesting 
and  often  brilliant.  No  modern  motorist, 
with  his  eye  on  the  road  and  his  ear  on  the 
engine,  could  possibly  equal  them. 

The  approach  by  sea  was  no  easier.  For 
many  years  no  steamer  landed  passengers 
on  the  island  except  at  Southwest  Harbor 
and  Bar  Harbor.  Mrs.  Hill  writes  of  this 
early  time: — 

“The  first  steamer  service  began  about  1850. 
Captain  Charles  Deering  was  the  pioneer  of  a 
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steamer  route  along  the  coast  of  Maine  as  far  east 
as  Milbridge,  and  later,  with  a  larger  steamer,  to 
Machias.  ...  In  those  days  Mrs.  Adelma  Joy, 
and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Kate  Whitmore,  had  a  dry 
goods  store  at  Northeast  Harbor.  Each  spring  they 
went  to  Boston  to  buy  merchandise ;  and  the  first 
landing  ever  made  at  Northeast  Harbor  was  near 
the  site  of  the  present  steamboat  wharf  by  the  ‘City 
of  Richmond/  to  let  these  ladies  come  ashore  on 
their  return  from  market.” 

Anyone  who  will  stand  today  on  the 
steamship  wharf  and  look  southward  along 
the  shore  can  see  the  wharf-like  ledge  on 
which  the  steamer's  boats-crew  must  have 
landed  these  pioneer  passengers. 

Save,  however,  for  such  pampered  favor¬ 
ites  of  Captain  Deering,  all  passengers,  for 
many  years,  were  obliged  to  land  at  ‘  ‘South¬ 
west,"  and  be  rowed  over  to  our  village  in  a 
small  boat.  One  of  our  life-long  summer 
residents  is  often  reminded  of  first  arriving 
at  this  happy  island  in  a  clothes  basket 
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perched  safely  in  the  bow  of  Mr.  Kimball's 
rowboat.  And  having  been,  at  the  time, 
of  the  tender  age  of  five  months,  this  sum¬ 
mer  resident  has  no  memory  to  set  against 
the  tale. 

Some  years  later,  an  alternative  process 
was  created  by  the  owners  of  the  "Bangor 
Boat"  from  Boston,  by  putting  on  a  con¬ 
necting  steamer  to  take  passengers  from 
Rockland  to  various  landings  on  this  island 
and  those  lying  along  the  route.  By  this 
line  the  passenger  had  the  happy  privilege 
of  dragging  himself  at  the  crack  of  dawn 
from  his  bunk  on  the  Boston  boat,  landing 
at  Rockland,  and  spending  many  weary 
hours  on  the  steamer  "Mt.  Desert"  before 
being  landed  toward  noon  on  our  new 
Steamboat  Wharf. 

Truly,  Mount  Desert,  like  many  other 
joys,  is  not  easy  of  attainment. 
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During  two  or  three  happy  years  there 
was  an  exception  to  this,  which  grew,  curi¬ 
ously  enough,  out  of  the  wrath  of  two  men. 

The  legend  runs  that  Mr.  Plant,  owner 
of  a  Southern  line  of  steamers,  found  him¬ 
self  in  Boston  on  the  way  to  Bar  Harbor  and 
wished  to  have  a  special  car  put  on  the  train 
for  him.  His  request  was  refused,  and  he 
appealed  to  Mr.  Mellen,  the  head  of  the  rail¬ 
road  system.  He  was  again  refused.  Both 
men  were  used  to  having  their  own  way, 
and  both  had  active  tempers.  'Til  fix  your 
road  for  you,”  says  Mr.  Plant,  and  sends  for 
his  steamer  ‘ ‘Olivette,”  lying  idle  in  the 
South  during  the  summer,  and  puts  it  on  the 
route  from  Boston  to  Bar  Harbor,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  railroad.  Great  was  our  rejoic¬ 
ing,  for  we  sailed  from  Boston  at  six,  dined 
at  seven,  and  transferred  at  sea  the  next 
morning,  off  Schooner  Head,  to  the  small 
steamer  then  heading  for  Northeast  on  its 
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morning  trip,  and  landed  there  in  time  for 
an  eight  o’clock  breakfast.  But  the  wrath 
of  man  abates,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years 
the  ' 'Olivette”  returned  to  the  South,  be¬ 
loved  by  passengers  and  cursed  by  coasting 
craft,  several  of  which  she  had  cut  down. 

Thus  we  returned  to  our  old  ways,  and 
there  we  are  still,  save  only  in  one  respect. 


Many  years  ago  the  ”Mt.  Desert”  van¬ 
ished  from  the  scene,  and  the  much  larger 
steamer  ”J.  T.  Morse”  took  her  place  on 
the  route  from  Rockland  to  Bar  Harbor. 
This  newcomer  contains  good  staterooms; 
and  the  wily  traveller  from  Boston,  who 
suspects  a  foggy  night  and  fears  a  sleep-ban¬ 
ishing  serenade  of  fog  whistles,  takes  the 
afternoon  train  to  Rockland,  goes  peace¬ 
fully  to  bed  in  one  of  these  staterooms, 
sleeps  soundly  while  the  steamer  lies  at  the 
vacant  dock,  listens  indifferently  to  the 
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bustle  of  sailing  in  the  morning,  enjoys  a 
late  breakfast  in  a  sunshiny  cabin  and  lands 
without  a  shade  of  the  weariness  of  his  sea¬ 
going  brother  who  sailed  from  Boston. 

By  so  much  have  the  young  gained  on 
their  elders. 
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THE  WELL  AND  THE  WATER 


The  well  by  the  Kimball  House  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  supplying  water 
for  the  bath.  But  it  also  supplied  water  for 
drinking;  with  the  result  that  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  Bishop  Doane’s  household  fell  seri¬ 
ously  ill,  and  the  water  was  analyzed  and 
condemned.  What  was  to  be  done?  The 
answer  was  simple  and  brief.  The  Hadlock 
Ponds  lay  high  above  the  village  level  and 
daily  poured  scores  of  thousands  of  wasted 
gallons  of  purest  waters  into  the  Sound 
through  Hadlock  Brook — of  course,  bring 
these  waters  down  in  a  pipe!  No  sooner  said 
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than  done.  A  water  company  was  formed 
by  Mr.  Gardiner,  a  charter  procured,  the 
stock  subscribed  for,  and  the  pipes  bought 
and  laid,  and  all  seemed  well. 

But  consumers  multiplied  and  fears  of 
shortage  arose.  The  Hadlock  Ponds  are  not 
very  large,  and  being  fed  only  by  a  water¬ 
shed  from  rocks,  with  little  reserve  capacity, 
they  can  fall  dangerously  low  in  a  dry  sea¬ 
son.  So  the  company  obtained  a  charter 
empowering  them  to  tap  Jordan  Pond,  a 
much  larger  body  of  water. 

Now  Seal  Harbor  also  obtained  a  charter 
to  draw  water  from  Jordan  Pond,  and,  the 
law  being  that,  with  equal  rights,  the  first 
to  exercise  the  right  and  lay  the  pipe  took 
permanent  precedence,  it  became  a  question 
of  "first  come,  first  served." 

The  result  can  be  best  described  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  workers: — 
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“We  knew  that  the  Seal  Harbor  people  had  or¬ 
dered  their  pipes  and  that  they  were  on  the  way, 
but  we  hoped  ours  would  arrive  first.  We  were 
rudely  awakened  one  night,  when  shortly  after 
midnight  we  heard  the  fog  whistle  of  a  tug  ap¬ 
proaching  Seal  Harbor.  ‘It  must  be  towing  their 
barge-load  of  pipes/  we  said.  What  was  to  be 
done?  ‘Have  we  no  pipes  we  can  use?’  ‘No,  un¬ 
less  we  take  that  pile  of  old  discarded  pipe  recently 
taken  up.’  ‘Very  well,  use  that,  and  get  teams  and 
load  them  up,’  ordered  the  boss ;  and  we  did  it,  and 
started  for  Jordan  Pond  in  the  darkness.  It  was 
then  after  one,  but  the  fog  whistle  of  the  tug  was 
still  going,  showing  that  their  barge  had  not  yet 
reached  shore.  Two  o’clock,  and  we  were  at  the 
Pond.  The  whistles  had  stopped,  but  the  pipes 
were  still  to  be  landed  and  loaded.  So  we  worked 
like  beavers  getting  the  pipes  in.  Three  o’clock 
and  it  was  done  and  the  water  running  through 
them.  Then  at  last  the  Seal  Harbor  crew  appeared 
with  their  loads;  but  too  late.  Our  rights  were 
secured.  It  was  a  fine  contest,  but  there  were  no 
hard  feelings  after  the  first  chagrin  of  defeat.” 
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The  final  result  was  a  merger  of  the  two 
companies  and  a  joining  of  the  two  pipe 
lines,  and  all  was  well.  Both  villages  have 
had  “water  to  waste”  and  the  Water  Com¬ 
pany  stocks  have  paid  good  dividends  down 
to  the  present  day. 

Having  got  the  water  into  the  town,  the 
next  question  was  to  get  rid  of  it  when  you 
were  done  with  it.  I  recall  several  visits  to 
Northeast  in  the  nineties  and  later,  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  need  of  extending  the  iron  sewer- 
pipe,  that  drains  the  whole  settlement,  well 
out  into  deep  water;  where  it  is  now,  meet¬ 
ing  the  strong  tidal  sweep.  The  town  meet¬ 
ings  were  at  first  held  in  the  little  hall  at 
Somesville.  I  remember  my  despair  at  the 
hurly-burly  and  apparent  chaos  of  the  gath¬ 
ering.  I  was  hopeless  of  getting  them  to 
attend  to  so  prosaic  a  subject.  But  when 
that  article  of  the  warrant  was  reached,  lo, 
a  sudden  calm  fell ;  the  meeting  resolved  it- 
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self  into  a  silent  “committee  of  the  whole/' 
listened  carefully  and  voted  generously. 

These  trips  were  hard  experiences,  for 
March  here  is  really  still  winter.  At  a  later 
meeting,  my  counsel,  Mr.  Hall  from  Ells¬ 
worth,  had  a  most  exciting  trip  and  a  very 
narrow  escape,  having  taken  the  road  on 
Brown  Mountain,  along  the  Sound,  where 
the  ice,  from  the  melting  snows  above,  had 
filled  the  road  with  a  solid  mass,  sloping 
down  to  the  top  of  the  then  wooden  fence; 
and  only  the  top  rail  of  this  fence  had  kept 
his  sleigh  from  slipping  off  into  the  Sound! 

But  it  was  worth  any  hardship  I  suffered 
to  see  the  Island  in  its  winter  garb — the 
snow  lying  white  on  the  flat  ledges,  trickling 
in  dark  wetness  over  the  sloping  rocks,  with 
the  evergreens  black  from  the  cold,  and  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  white  of  the  birches  and 
the  grey  of  the  beeches.  A  striking  picture, 
more  vivid  than  the  gentler  hues  of  summer. 
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RELIGION 


Whatever  was  the  case  later  on,  the  early 
settlers  were  a  religious  people.  Here  is  the 
testimony  of  Mrs.  F.  I.  Phillips: — 

“The  early  settlers  of  Mt.  Desert  seem  to  have 
been  of  good  hardy  stock,  law  abiding  and  indus¬ 
trious.  They  were  more  faithful  to  remember  the 
Sabbath  Day,  and  keep  it  holy,  than  many  of  their 
descendants  at  the  present  time.  I  remember  my 
grandmother  Savage  telling  me  that  she,  with  her 
sisters  and  others,  in  their  younger  days,  had  gone 
to  religious  meetings  from  Northeast  Harbor  to 
the  Center  many  times;  they  would  go  in  a  boat 
across  to  Norwood’s  Cove,  thence  by  a  blazed  trail 
through  the  woods.  Also  that  they  were  so  careful 
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of  their  shoes  and  stockings  that  they  would  take 
them  in  their  hands,  and  put  them  on  when  they 
got  nearly  to  the  Church.  In  my  mother’s  girlhood 
days  Southwest  Harbor  was  the  center  for  religious 
services,  which  were  held  at  the  old  white  church 
at  Manset.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northeast 
Harbor  owned  pews  in  the  church  there  and  in 
summer  time  it  was  customary  for  everyone  who 
could  to  go  over  by  boat  to  meeting.  I  remember 
having  been  in  the  church  only  once.  I  was  very 
young,  but  I  can  remember  the  music.  The  choir 
sat  in  the  balconv  at  the  back  of  the  church  and 
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Mr.  Butler,  my  aunt’s  husband,  played  on  a  big 
bass  viol.  I  think  there  were  other  instruments.” 

But  at  the  time  when  Bishop  Doane 
settled  here  there  was  no  church  within 
miles,  and  no  one  seemed  willing  to  travel 
these  miles  to  attend  a  service  of  any  kind. 
Profoundly  moved  by  this  situation,  the 
Bishop  never  rested  till  there  was  built  a 
simple,  wooden,  slab-covered,  little  church, 
where  the  present  “St.  Mary's”  now  stands. 
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This  church  was  made  possible  by  many 
friendly  gifts,  the  greatest  of  all  coming 
from  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Edward  Per¬ 
kins,  who  spent  the  last  year  of  her  life  at 
Northeast  Harbor.  It  also  carried  on  the 
memory  of  the  Bishop's  younger  daughter, 
whose  grave  was  originally  just  outside  the 
east  end  of  the  building,  marked  by  the  Iona 
Cross  which  is  now  within  the  new  and 
larger  church. 

The  Bishop  naturally  hoped  to  interest 
the  village  people  in  his  church,  and  the 
Smallidges  and  the  Fraziers  and  some  others 
joined;  but  on  the  whole  the  people  pre¬ 
ferred  to  remain  Baptists  and  Methodists,  to 
his  natural  disappointment.  But  a  rapidly 
increasing  body  of  summer  visitors  soon 
filled  the  church  beyond  its  capacity  and  led 
to  the  building  of  the  present  stone  structure. 

Some  years  later  the  *  ‘Union  Church" 
was  built  by  subscription,  and  soon  after 
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that  the  Catholic  Church,  and  all  three  soon 
prospered  greatly. 

But  the  people  of  Northeast  Harbor  have 
not  been  content  to  live  only  with  the  con¬ 
ventional  service  of  churches.  They  have 
developed  other  things,  some  of  them  al¬ 
most  unique. 

One  of  the  most  individual  is  the  series  of 
‘ ‘Sunset  Services/'  where  the  children  sit  on 
the  ground  and  their  elders  stand  about 
them,  one  of  the  boys  reads  a  passage  from 
the  Bible,  several  hymns  are  sung,  and  then 
all  listen  to  a  simple  address  from  one  of  the 
many  men  of  mark  who  come  here.  “Sim¬ 
ple"  the  address  must  be;  but  to  hold  the 
attention  of  children  and  at  the  same  time 
stir  the  interest  of  their  elders  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  do.  These  services 
began  many  years  ago  on  the  grounds  of 
Mr.  Arnold  (where  Mr.  Symington  now 
lives) ,  but,  finally,  so  many  children  came  to 
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sit  on  the  rugs  and  so  many  elders  came  to 
stand  about,  that  they  were  crowded  out  of 
that  limited  shore  and  moved  to  the  larger 
grounds  of  Mr.  Cromwell,  where  they  now 
meet,  with  the  sunset  coming  to  them  over 
the  Jesuit  Field  across  the  Sound.  Those 
zealous  fathers  might  not  have  approved  the 
doctrine,  but  they  surely  would  not  have 
quarreled  with  the  spirit  of  these  meetings. 

Another  striking  feature  is  the  ‘ 'Sunday 
Evening  Club,”  whose  meetings  in  the  local 
theatre  bring  in  many  who  really  take  more 
interest  in  things  of  the  spirit  than  they 
know  themselves,  but  to  whom  a  church 
stands  as  something  4 'not  in  their  line.” 

All  these  things,  taken  together,  show  as 
complete  a  change  from  the  state  of  this 
town  in  1882  as  can  be  well  imagined. 

Although  it  is  all  too  recent  to  come 
under  the  head  of  reminiscences,  I  cannot 
omit  recording  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
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signs  of  the  time.  The  Baptists,  the  Meth¬ 
odists  and  the  Presbyterians  in  this  and  the 
surrounding  villages  have  come  together  in 
a  ‘ 'Larger  Parish/"  and  are  ministered  to  by 
two  able  and  active  young  clergymen,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  lady  who  has  charge  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Schools  and  kindred  work.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  I  do  not  know  from  what  Divin¬ 
ity  School  these  two  zealous  workers  came 
— and  nobody  else  seems  to  wish  to  know. 
A  cheering  portent  in  the  religious  sky! 
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BOOKS  AND  SPORTS 


In  secular  enterprises  comes  the  4  'Li¬ 
brary/'  not  a  public  library  in  any  sense — 
that  is  a  needed  addition  yet  to  be  made  in 
the  town — but  a  private  Book  Club,  on  a 
large  scale,  with  a  pleasant  building  where¬ 
in  to  house  their  books  and  to  meet  and  read 
their  magazines. 

Then  there  is  the  "Neighborhood  House,” 
whose  name  implies  its  calling,  which  har¬ 
bors  many  doings,  winter  and  summer, 
from  lectures  and  theatricals  to  basketball 
and  bowling,  with  rooms  beside  for  the  Red 
Cross  Nurse  and  the  Mothers'  Club. 
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These  are  all  more  or  less  "things  of  the 
spirit";  but  the  body  is  by  no  means  neg¬ 
lected,  The  swimming  pool,  devised  by 
Mrs,  Gardiner  over  thirty  years  ago,  and 
run  ever  since  under  the  eye  of  the  never- 
tiring  Miss  Wood,  brings  all  the  young,  and 
some  of  the  old,  to  a  daily  meeting-place. 
Those  who  now  use  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
do  not  realize  how  desperate  was  the  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  children  before  we  had  it,  with 
the  water  on  our  shores  sometimes  in  the 
forties  and  seldom  rising  above  fifty  de¬ 
grees,  thoroughly  chilling  and  discouraging 
the  child  before  the  swimming  lesson  was 
really  begun.  So  shocking  was  it  to  let  a 
generation  grow  up  by  the  sea  without 
learning  to  swim,  that  Mr,  Peabody  aban¬ 
doned  his  house  here  for  one  season  and 
moved  to  the  warm  waters  of  Cape  Cod, 
"When  the  children  had  progressed  so  far 
that  I  could  push  the  boy  suddenly  off  the 
float  and  have  him  come  up  smiling,  then  I 
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moved  back  to  Northeast/’  was  the  account 
he  gave  of  the  venture. 

This  swimming  pool  was  built  wholly 
by  private  subscription,  and  when  com¬ 
pleted  the  subscribers  thought  innocently 
that  their  job  was  done.  But  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  “neap  tides”  left  it  half 
empty  at  low  water,  and  flooded  it  with  cold 
sea  water  at  high,  and  they  had  to  go  deeper 
into  their  generous  pockets  for  an  electric 
pump  and  other  devices  to  balk  the  forgot¬ 
ten  vagaries  of  the  moon. 

But  all  these  things  are  here  today,  to  be 
seen  by  all  men,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  on. 
Reminiscences  are  not  needed  of  things  seen. 

Of  course  we  have  sports  of  all  kinds. 
But  the  story  of  them  is  less  a  treatise  on 
games  than  a  sermon  on  the  fickleness  of  the 
American  people. 
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In  the  very  beginning  baseball  filled  the 
modest  desire  of  the  summer  folk.  Many  a 
match  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Arthur  Brooks 
and  Mr.  Langdon  Marvin  on  Tracy's  Field, 
at  the  head  of  the  Cove.  But  not  for  long 
did  this  satisfy.  The  golf  fever  broke  out 
as  far  back  as  thirty-odd  years  ago,  and 
nothing  would  do  but  fairways  and  bunkers 
and  putting-greens  of  the  best  that  a  land  of 
hills  permitted.  More  than  that,  a  club 
house  was  built  with  lockers  and  meeting- 
rooms  where  all  the  world  came  on  Satur¬ 
days  for  afternoon  tea  and  talk.  This  lasted 
for  several  years,  and  then,  presto — all 
change  to  tennis!  A  forest  of  wire  fencing 
appeared  about  many  courts,  and  again  a 
club  house  was  built,  bigger  and  finer  than 
the  other,  and  the  world  migrated  to  the 
new  one  for  their  Saturday  afternoon  teas, 

and  the  golf  course  became  an  empty  space, 
where,  for  several  years,  not  a  soul  was  seen 
to  play  except  Mr.  Diston,  Mr.  Cabot  and 
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Mr.  Parkman.  Was  that  the  end?  Not  at 
all.  A  few  years  later  there  came  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  golf  fever;  so  violent  that  noth¬ 
ing  would  do  but  a  longer  and  finer  course. 
Money  was  again  contributed  and  many 
acres  of  young  forest  were  uprooted  bodily 
and  the  surface  soiled  and  sown  and  sodded 
— as  may  be  seen  today.  Will  it  last?  Per¬ 
haps.  But  it  is  already  noted  that  this  course 
is  the  only  piece  of  level  ground  in  this 
mountainous  region  fit  for  a  flying  field. 

It  really  is  quite  a  little  sermon. 

On  the  sea  our  record  is  a  little  better.  We 
began,  of  course,  with  the  sailing  sloop,  pure 
and  simple.  Captain  McLane,  after  he  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Navy,  used  to  spend  his  sum¬ 
mers  here,  in  the  square  cottage  near  the 
Rock  End,  and  he  led  the  fleet  with  his  large 
sloop.  He  became  our  acknowledged  Com¬ 
modore,  although  he  cared  more  for  the  sail¬ 
ing,  as  such,  than  for  the  racing;  which  he 
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left  largely  to  the  younger  men  and  the 
young  women — for  both  sexes  raced.  And 
many  a  good  race  we  had  with  these  sloops, 
the  only  drawback  being  the  careless  way  in 
which  the  wind  would  sometimes  die  out 
toward  sunset,  and  leave  us  on  a  glassy  sea, 
with  only  an  “ash  breeze”  to  get  home  with. 

So,  when  the  gasoline  engine  appeared 
and  was  put  into  the  sloops,  it  had  its  ad¬ 
vantages  for  towing  home  the  sloops  with¬ 
out  engines,  and  for  picnics  and  trips;  but 
its  non -feathering  propeller -blades  really 
spoiled  the  racing  with  sloops.  The  lobster- 
men,  of  course,  rejoiced  in  the  new  inven¬ 
tion,  which  not  only  took  them  easily  to 
their  fishing  grounds,  but  was  sometimes 
rigged  to  hoist  their  lobster  pots  for  them  as 
well. 

But  for  racing  purposes  it  soon  became 
clear  that  it  must  be  all  sail  or  all  motor. 
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The  modem  rage  for  ‘  'developing  individ¬ 
uality”  extended  beyond  the  humans  to  their 
belongings,  and  we  soon  had  the  pure  sail¬ 
ing  knockabout,  and  the  pure  motor  boat, 
and  developed  racing  as  it  exists  among  us 
today. 

May  this  wholesome  sport  of  racing — on 
the  sea — long  prevail! 

Is  walking  a  sport?  Perhaps  it  should  be 
so  classified,  since,  with  elevators  and  mo¬ 
tors,  no  one  seems  to  walk  nowadays  for 
any  other  reason.  Perhaps  Mt.  Desert,  with 
its  mountains  and  woods  and  trails,  will  be 
famed  in  the  future  as  the  place  where  the 
art  was  kept  alive. 

Bar  Harbor  was  long  ahead  of  us  in  paths. 
We  began  very  modestly.  Mrs.  Cabot,  end¬ 
ing  a  long  visit  in  the  early  nineties,  handed 
a  ten-dollar  bill  to  a  friend  and  said,  “Do  a 
little  something  for  Northeast  with  that.” 
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Surprising  as  it  must  seem  to  modern  wage- 
earners,  that  ten  dollars  paid  at  that  day  for 
a  week's  work  of  an  active  man,  who,  with¬ 
in  that  space,  built  the  first  trail  over  School- 
house  Ledge  to  Hadlock  Pond. 


This  path  was  marked  with  well-cut 
wooden  arrows,  and  was  an  immediate  suc¬ 
cess.  But  the  excellence  of  the  idea  bred 
rather  an  excess  of  imitators.  Everyone  who 
had  a  happy  thought  about  a  trail  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  develop  this  thought  with  his 
hatchet,  and  mark  the  result  with  an  arrow. 
The  result  was  that  this  comparatively  small 
space  of  woodland  became  a  perfect  laby¬ 
rinth,  with  as  many  trails  as  there  were 
walkers  and  as  many  arrows  as  there  were 
points  to  the  compass.  But  the  walker  of 
today  will  find  little  trace  of  this  labyrinth, 
for  we  soon  sobered  down  from  this  debauch 
of  small-trail  building,  the  useless  paths 
were  abandoned,  their  arrows  were  gathered 
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in  for  use  elsewhere,  and  Nature  accepted  our 
apologies  and  soon  obliterated  our  errors. 

Then  we  turned  to  more  serious  trail- 
work.  Something  of  the  same  passion  for 
individual  route-marking  had  broken  out 
on  Sargent,  and  the  long  ridge  from  Asticou 
upward  was  cumbered  with  a  mass  of  cairns 
set  by  well-meaning  walkers  who  were  sure 
their  particular  route  was  better  than  any 
previously  known.  United  action  straight¬ 
ened  out  this  tangle,  and  we  turned  our  at¬ 
tention  to  making  and  marking  the  trail  up 
Sargent  by  the  ‘  ‘Waterfall’  '  and  to  develop¬ 
ing  the  new  approach  by  the  ‘  ‘Giant' s  Slide. 

We  even  ventured  across  the  Sound  and 
blazed  trails  across  Robinson  and  through 
the  wilderness  of  the  Western  Mountains, 
and  generally  made  up  for  our  early  delay  in 
starting;  and  the  whole  system  was  soon 
shown  on  the  path-maps,  covering  the  entire 
island,  which  we  know  so  well  today. 
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The  care  of  these  trails,  with  many  other 
public  enterprises,  is  the  serious  business  of 
several  Village  Improvement  Societies,  which 
have  become  almost  supplementary  to  the 
town  governments.  The  record  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  our  Improvement  Society  and 
the  town  authorities  has  always  been  most 
satisfactory.  We  have  contributed  money 
toward  various  public  expenses  like  side¬ 
walks,  watering  roads,  and  the  like,  and 
we  have  also  contributed  suggestions  about 
things  needed,  and  these  suggestions  have 
always  been  considered  with  open  mind  and 
often  adopted,  and  money  voted  to  carry 
them  out.  A  very  agreeable  record. 
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THE  COLONY  ITSELF 


Now  all  this  that  has  been  said  shows 
only  the  framework.  The  essence  of  the 
whole  is  the  kind  of  people  who  come  to  fill 
this  framework  and  make  the  final  picture. 

The  dominant  figure  in  it  for  many  years 
was  that  of  Bishop  Doane.  President  Eliot 
was  probably  better  known  to  the  nation  at 
large,  but  he  entered  into  the  village  life  less 
than  did  the  other.  He  was  devoted  to  his 
pleasant  cliff-dwelling  opposite  Bear  Island, 
where  his  family  gradually  settled  around 
him,  and  here  he  entertained  his  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests  and  lived  his  life,  little 
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affected  by  the  social  activities  of  the  colony. 
Yet  he  was  always  ready  to  lend  both  voice 
and  hand  to  any  plan  for  the  public  good. 
He  was  a  great  figure,  stirring  our  pride,  but 
it  was  to  the  other  that  we  chiefly  gave  our 
affection. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  Bishop  was 
the  magnet  that  brought  many  of  his  friends 
here  in  the  beginning.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
so  thought.  The  old  engineer  of  the  steamer 
”Mt.  Desert,”  in  a  moment  of  confidence, 
once  said  to  me,  apropos  of  Sorrento  and  its 
failure  to  fulfill  its  early  promise, — “I  tell 
you  it  would  have  paid  them  fellers  at  Sor¬ 
rento  to  have  given  Bishop  Doane  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars — yes,  it  would  have  paid  them 
to  give  him  ten  thousand  dollars — to  come 
and  settle  there,”  The  first  and  only  ap¬ 
praisal  of  a  Bishop  that  I  ever  met  in  my 
practice !  But  whatever  his  pecuniary  worth, 
the  Bishop  was  of  the  very  greatest  value  to 
this  community  in  both  the  intellectual  and 
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the  religious  sense.  He  was  essentially  *‘a 
big  man.”  Nothing  proved  this  more  than 
the  way  in  which  he  carried  off  his  adoption 
of  the  English  Bishop's  dress,  gaiters,  apron, 
shovel-hat  and  all;  the  inevitable  comment 
that  this  aroused  passed  over  him  quite 
harmlessly — it  was  merely  the  Bishop's 
way.  It  would  have  killed  a  smaller  man. 

On  the  social  side,  the  Irish  strain  in  his 
blood  made  him  a  charming  companion  and 
a  brilliant  talker.  The  same  strain  made 
him  cold  to  the  Puritan  theory  that  to  enjoy 
the  good  things  of  this  life  was  synonymous 
with  sin.  When  Mr.  Morgan,  Senior,  sum¬ 
moned  his  faithful  Louis  Sherry  to  go  with 
him  to  Chicago,  or  wherever  the  Episcopal 
Convention  was  to  meet,  and  establish  a 
luxurious  menage  for  him  and  his  guests,  no 
one  appreciated  the  situation  more  than  did 
Bishop  Doane.  But  all  this  did  not  hinder 
his  being  a  man  of  very  genuine  and  deep 
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religious  faith  and  feeling.  He  was  zealous, 
of  course,  for  his  own  Communion  and  took 
a  leading  part  in  their  conventions,  and  in 
all  discussions  of  Church  polity,  not  only 
here  but  in  England;  yet  he  was  always  tol¬ 
erant  of  the  beliefs  and  feelings  of  those  who 
could  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  him — a  broad¬ 
mindedness  which  grew  as  time  went  on. 
Those  of  us  who  could  not  share  his  creeds 
never  felt,  during  many  years  of  close  inti¬ 
macy,  even  the  shadow  of  the  ecclesiastical 
cold-shoulder,  or  a  breath  of  proselyting. 
All  in  all,  he  was  a  very  fine  gentleman  and 
a  great  religious  leader.  It  was  well  to  have 
known  him. 

But  if  the  father  was  the  chief  figure  on 
the  intellectual  and  religious  side,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  and  her  husband  were  the  unquestioned 
leaders  in  our  social  life  and  in  all  projects 
for  our  material  prosperity. 

The  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardiner 
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occur  often  in  these  reminiscences  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  cannot  be  left  out; 
for  they  were  pioneers  in  everything*  The 
young  people  of  today  do  not  know  that 
they  owe  most  of  the  things  they  enjoy  here 
to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  this  gifted  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Bishop  and  her  husband.  But  so 
it  is. 

Not  only  the  young,  but  the  children  of 
today  owe  much  to  their  inventive  energy. 
“Mummy/’  said  one  of  their  children,  “why 
must  the  Tree  be  always  at  Christmas? 
Why  can't  we  have  a  midsummer  tree?" 
And  they  could  and  did  have  it,  on  a  sum¬ 
mer  afternoon  in  midsummer,  with  all  its 
joys  (save  the  candles)  year  after  year.  And 
Mrs.  Milliken  has  glorified,  and  carried  on 
the  fete,  as  a  piece  of  the  tradition  of  the  spot. 

Soon  other  figures  began  to  come  on  the 
scene.  Among  them  was  President  Gilman 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  who  built  a  house,  and 
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gave  us  the  same  quality  of  personal  charm 
that  so  marked  Bishop  Doane,  though  no 
one  could  be  quite  his  equal. 

To  his  house  came,  for  long  visits,  his 
sister-in-law,  Miss  Woolsey,  one  of  those 
brilliant  women  whose  talk  delights  every¬ 
body  and  then  vanishes  with  her  death,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  Boswell  to  take  it  down, 
and  so  few  can  remember  it. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington  also  joined  the 
colony  soon  after  its  beginning,  settling  on 
the  west  shore  of  the  harbor,  and  added  his 
intellectual  and  cultivated  comradeship  to 
the  general  life. 

Farther  up  the  shore,  at  Harbourside, 
Mrs.  Casper  Wister  settled  in  the  house  now 
owned  by  her  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Tunis. 
Mrs.  Burr,  in  her  interesting  and  brilliant 
life  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  says  of  her  life  at 
Northeast:— 
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“Mrs.  Casper  Wister  held  a  sort  of  Court  in  her 
house  ‘Journey’s  End/  while  a  number  of  agree¬ 
able  ladies  circled  about  in  orbits  regular  or  even 
eccentric.  Dr.  Furness  was  sometimes  prevailed 
upon  to  visit  his  sister  (although  he  found  the  cli¬ 
mate  chilly)  and  his  arrival  was  made  an  excuse 
for  large,  animated  gatherings.  Mrs.  Wister 
adored  and  reverenced  her  scholar-brother  with  all 
the  concentration  that  was  hers  by  nature,  and  on 
one  occasion,  as  he  was  settling  himself  on  the  plat¬ 
form  about  to  read  ‘Hamlet’  and  she  was  gazing  at 
him  with  intensest  admiration,  Miss  Sophy  Irwin 
leaned  over  to  whisper  with  an  ironical  reminder 
— ‘You  know,  Nannie,  he  didn’t  write  it!’ 

She  was  nothing  if  not  frank,  and  the  novelist 
sometimes  got  real  criticism,  when  what  he  wanted 
was  admiration.  She  was  a  valued  proof-reader 
and  liked  to  remind  the  author  that  he  couldn’t 
spell.  Her  granddaughter  remembers  seeing  the 
pair  in  conference  over  a  manuscript  and  Dr. 
Mitchell’s  rueful  look  as  Mrs.  Wister  drew  a  pen¬ 
cil  through  the  page  saying  in  her  most  decided 
voice,  ‘Bad  grammar,  my  dear  Weir,  bad  gram- 
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mar !  It  won’t  do  V  But  it  is  not  likely  Dr. 
Mitchell  took  the  advice,  for  all  his  gentle  accept¬ 
ance  of  it.” 

Nearby  lived  Miss  Agnes  Irwin  and  her 
sister,  Miss  Sophy  Irwin,  the  clever  descend¬ 
ants  of  Benjamin  Franklin’s  daughter,  Mrs. 
Bache,  'Philadelphians  by  inheritance  and 
adoption,  ’  ’  who  among  other  multitudinous 
occupations,  "admired  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell 
enormously  and  corrected  him  firmly  when¬ 
ever  they  thought  he  needed  it.”  The  fa¬ 
mous  doctor  seems  to  have  enjoyed  his  chas- 
tenings,  for,  in  speaking  of  Meredith,  he 
writes: — "He  was  the  most  brilliant  talker 
I  ever  heard  among  men.  Among  women 
— well,  Sarah  Wister,  Mrs.  Bell  of  Boston, 
Agnes  Irwin.”  He  certainly  knew  what 
good  talk  was,  so  the  compliment  is  worth 
recording. 

Miss  Schuyler  and  her  sister,  direct  de¬ 
scendants  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  came 
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later,  and,  after  some  seasons  on  the  shore  of 
Gilpatrick’s  Cove,  finally  bought  a  house 
near  the  Clifton.  There  Miss  Schuyler  spent 
some  of  the  later  summers  of  that  active  and 
patriotic  life  which  made  her  admittedly 
one  of  New  York's  first  citizens. 

On  the  highest  rock  of  Schoolhouse 
Ledge,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gardiner,  settled  with  her  husband, 
Dr.  Frazier  of  Philadelphia.  To  those  who 
knew  her  no  words  are  needed.  Those  who 
did  not  know  her  will  be  fortunate  if  they 
can  read  the  memoirs  of  her  put  together  by 
her  husband. 

But  to  return  to  the  geography  of  the  col¬ 
ony  and  its  settlers.  The  vantage  points 
were  early  occupied.  Bishop  Mackay  Smith 
built  on  the  headland  west  of  the  Sea  Wall; 
Mr.  Wheelwright  took  the  eastern  entrance- 
point  of  the  harbor  and  Mr.  Corning  the 
western;  and  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mrs.  Wesson 
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looked  across  at  one  another  from  the 
heights.  Farther  westward  Mrs.  Lewis  nes¬ 
tled  within  “The  Bishop's  Close/'  and  Mr. 
Sargeant  took  the  meadow  beyond,  leaving 
room,  however,  for  the  fine  house  later  built 
by  Miss  Blodgett. 

Still  farther  along  the  shores,  Mr.  Frazier 
bought  the  eastern  point  of  Gilpatrick's 
Cove,  and  Mr.  Seth  Low,  as  tenant,  held 
the  other  entrance-point  for  many  years, 
interrupted  only  by  his  terms  as  Mayor  of 
New  York.  Bishop  Greer  succeeded  him. 

Governor  Wolcott  bought  a  house  with  a 
wide  open  space,  commanding  all  the  west¬ 
ward  view,  and  Mrs.  Scull,  on  the  contrary, 
seeking  shelter,  hid  her  house  behind  the 
trees  of  the  Swimming  Pool. 

The  Rev.  Cornelius  Bishop  Smith  chose 
the  shore  of  the  Sound  and  built  there  the 
house  now  owned  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
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Cromwell,  the  protectress  of  the  4  'Sunset 
Services.” 

This  may  seem  a  mere  dull  catalogue  of 
names.  But  here  is  the  way  Mrs.  Burr  refers 
to  the  whole  island — and  of  no  part  of  it 
was  it  more  true  than  of  Northeast  Harbor. 
In  no  uncertain  note,  she  writes: — 

“In  those  days  the  whole  island  resembled  a 
miniature  firmament,  starred  with  conversational 
luminaries,  who  attracted  around  them  minor 
planets,  asteroids  and  other  celestial  satellites. 
Comets  of  varying  magnitude  blazed  in  the  skies 
now  and  then  during  brief  visits ;  otherwise  these 
solar  systems  pretty  well  maintained  their  integ¬ 
rity,  summer  after  summer.  All  of  them  had  one 
thing  in  common — a  love  of  the  holiday  that  was 
Mt.  Desert’s  glory  to  provide.  Active  outdoor  life 
— exercise  both  for  brain  and  brawn;  ‘talk  and 
walk’  as  the  motto  was — nobody  asked  for  more. 
Whether  you  saw  Dr.  Mitchell  in  tweeds  on  a 
mountain  top  or  Bishop  Doane  acting  coxswain  to 
his  grandchildren  in  a  sort  of  arch-episcopal  barge, 
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you  had  the  same  effect  of  vivid  enjoyment.  These 
two  remained  ‘Weir’  and  ‘Billy’  to  one  another, 
and  were  the  last  to  use  the  names. 

The  latter  will  be  remembered  as  foremost  in 
that  ecclesiastical  conclave,  for  during  at  least  one 
summer  in  the  writer’s  memory,  Northeast  Har¬ 
bor  might  have  repeated  the  Trial  of  the  Seven 
Bishops  in  its  dramatis  personas.  Many  were  the 
stories  told  of  the  effect  made  by  Bishop  Doane’s 
dress  on  a  community  largely  congregational  .  .  . 
This  was  at  first*  After  a  while  the  woods  were 
full  of  gaiters  and  aprons,  with  the  goldenhaired 
Gardiner  children  as  bodyguard  and  His  Grace  of 
Albany’s  great  Dane  as  outrider.  Sometimes  Mr. 
Morgan’s  yacht  lay  in  harbor,  huge  and  mysteri¬ 
ous,  circled  by  the  children  of  the  place  in  their 
rowboats,  with  cautious  and  awe-struck  curiosity 
.  .  .  Anxiously  the  whole  community  awaited 
the  Sunday  following  the  Morgan  visit,  when  al¬ 
most  invariably  Bishop  Doane,  in  his  rich  and  roll¬ 
ing  voice,  would  announce  some  gift  of  importance 
to  the  little  wooden  church  he  loved.  Others,  too, 
loved  it;  the  stone  building  that  succeeded  was 
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never  quite  the  same.  The  dog  never  strolled  in  to 

search  for  his  Bishop-master  during  service,  as 

sometimes  occurred  in  the  first  rural  sanctuarv.” 

«/ 


Among  Mrs.  Burr's  “comets"  perhaps  the 
most  famous  was  Lord  Bryce — then  plain 
Mr.  Bryce — who  spent  several  summers  here 
while  ambassador,  turning  “Ye  Haven"  in¬ 
to  both  a  summer  home  and  an  official  chan¬ 
cellery.  He  was  as  devoted  to  the  hills  as 
Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  himself,  and  as  fond  of 
the  water  as  President  Eliot.  Coming  back 
with  the  latter  from  a  trip  to  Great  Cran¬ 
berry  one  afternoon,  with  the  sunset  glow 
lighting  up  the  hilltops  and  leaving  the  val¬ 
leys  black  with  shadow,  he  said  to  his  com¬ 
panion: — “On  the  whole,  I  think  that  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  views  I  have  ever 
seen."  Coming  from  a  man  who  had  prob¬ 
ably  seen  more  lands  and  seas  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  it  was  another  compli¬ 
ment  that  is  worth  recording. 
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Another,  though  lesser,  luminary  who 
came  and  went  at  intervals,  was  Monsignor 
Doane,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Bishop, 
In  early  life  he  had  left  the  church  of  his 
father  and  brother,  and  had  become  a 
Roman  Catholic,  to  the  great  grief  of  his 
Protestant  relatives.  But  it  presumably  gave 
him  what  he  wanted  in  spiritual  support, 
and  it  certainly  gave  him  preferment  in  his 
church,  as  his  title  of  ‘  'Monsignor' '  showed 
— technically  a  member  of  the  Pope's  house¬ 
hold. 

But  grief  at  religious  parting  never  dimmed 
the  love  between  the  brothers,  and  their  con¬ 
tinued  affectionate  relations  were  a  tribute 
to  both.  His  nieces,  too,  were  devoted  to 
him,  and  he  seemed  as  young  as  any  of  them. 
But  if  he  thought  they  needed  discipline, 
they  got  it.  Coming  down  late  for  an  ap¬ 
pointed  walk  one  morning  with  apologies 
for  keeping  him  waiting,  they  found  him 
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pacing  to  and  fro,  reading  his  breviary.  ‘  ‘My 
dears,  do  not  interrupt  me.  Do  you  not  see 
I  am  saying  my  office  ?”  And  only  when 
he  had  finished  it — or  thought  he  had  pun¬ 
ished  them  enough — did  the  ecclesiastic  van¬ 
ish  and  the  uncle  appear,  ready  for  their 
spree,  all  once  again  of  the  same  real  age. 
Yet,  for  all  his  inner  youth,  with  a  scarlet 
robe  and  the  red  hat,  he  would  have  looked 
as  if  just  out  of  some  seventeenth  century 
picture. 

Many  more  names  might  be  added — in¬ 
cluding  even  that  of  his  Grace,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury. 


All  those  of  whom  I  have  spoken  are 
gone.  They  have  been  succeeded  by  so  many 
that  our  summer  families  now  number  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty,  at  times 
— a  seemingly  impossible  number  until  one 
notes  the  dots  and  names  on  Mrs.  Knowles' 
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map.  And  because  these  successors  are  all 
happily  alive,  I  can  say  nothing  about  them. 
To  catalogue  them  were  idle,  for  Mrs.  Hill 
does  that.  To  criticize  them  I  have  neither 
cause  nor  desire — are  they  not  all  my  neigh¬ 
bors?  To  praise  them  I  am  forbidden  be¬ 
cause  of  the  strange  fetish  that  ‘  'bouquets/ ' 
both  literal  and  figurative,  must  be  kept  for 
funerals  and  obituaries;  though  as  to  the 
former,  we  cannot  but  sympathize  with  the 
old  lady  who  emerged  from  a  floral  funeral 
wishing  that  "her  friends  would  send  her 
he r  flowers  while  she  could  still  smell  them," 
and  as  to  the  latter,  how  often  would  a  little 
living  praise  cheer  the  diffident  ones  of  this 
world! 

But  rules  must  be  observed  and  we  can 
only  say  that  no  more  interesting  and  agree¬ 
able  colony  exists  in  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  And  there  we  must  leave  them. 


THE  END 
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